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Tlie  present  terrible  war,  which 
has  now  involved  either  directly 
or  indirectly  every  country  in  the 
world,  is  no  doubt  in  its  final 
analysis  a  development  of  the  age 
long  struggle  between  good  and 
evil,  but  more  immediately  it  had 
its  origin  and  has  its  being  in  the 
never  ceasing  conflict  between  auto- 
cracy and  democracy,  which  has 
waged  since  families  first  gathered 
together  into  tribes  for  mutual 
protection  and  advantage,  and  found 
it  necessary  or  desirable  to  submit 
to  some  form  of  government.  In 
some  cases  that  government  was 
by  a  chief,  chosen  by  the  people 
or  self-elected,  or  by  a  governing 
body  of  similar  origin,  but  in  either 
case  ruling  as  by  right  and  with 
absolute  or  unlimited  power.  So 
autocracy  had  its  beginning.  In 
other   cases    the   government  was 
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through  a  tribal  council,  represent- 
ative of  the  entire  tribe,  and  ac- 
countable to  those  represented.  So 
democracy  commenced.  The  one 
may  be  defined  as  government  of 
the  people,  the  other  as  government 
by  the  people.  In  either  case  the 
people  were  governed,  and  in  every 
case  good  government  involved  its 
being  for  the  people.  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  memorable  words  gave  a 
definition  of  democratic  government, 
as  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  to 
that  definition  nothing  material 
can  be  added.  Autocracy  consists 
in  government  with  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  power  or  authority, 
without  responsibility  to  anyone, 
by  either  an  individual  or  a  number 
of  associated  individuals,  and  it  is 
a  question  of  no  relative  importance 
how  the  power  and  position  were 
originally  obtained.  An  autocrat 
elected  by  the  people  is  as  truly 
an  autocrat,  as  though  he  ruled 
by  self-election  or  by  divine  right, 
and  the  same  applies  to  any  govern- 
ing body. 

The  term  Democracy  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  meaning  the 
people,  or  commons,  rule,  and  in 
political  science  is  applied  to  that 
form  of  government  in  which  the 
people  rule  themselves,  either  direct- 
ly or  through  representatives.  It 
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must  not  be  confounded  with  ochla- 
cracy ,  or  mob  rule,  from  which 
it  differs  as  socialism  does  from 
anarchism.  Both  democracy  and 
socialism  are  subject  to  defined 
laws,  which  neither  ochlacracy  or 
anarchism  are.  Direct  democracy 
is  impossible  except  in  small  state 
or  in  tribes,  as  in  large  states  the 
population  is  too  numerous  and 
distances  too  great  for  regular  as- 
semblies of  qualified  citizens.  This 
difficulty  has  been  solved  by  re- 
presentative government,  under 
which  the  people  elect  periodically 
for  a  stated  term  those  who  shall 
govern  them  as  their  representatives. 
The  stated  term  cannot  be  shortened 
by  the  people,  once  the  represent- 
ative is  elected,  and  cannot  be 
lengthened  or  exceeded  by  the 
representative  without  the  consent 
of  the  people.  In  this  it  is  identical 
with  the  duration  of  a  Power  of 
Attorney.  If  a  merchant  gives  his 
manager  a  power  of  attorney  to 
represent  him  in  all  financial 
matters  for  five  years  and  lodges  a 
copy  with  his  bankers,  who  honor 
a  cheque  signed  by  tne  manager  in 
the  sixth  year,  the  bank  cannot 
debit  the  merchant's  account  with 
the  amount  of  that  cheque  without 
his  consent  being  first  obtained,  nor 
can  any  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  bank  and  manager  alter 
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this.  When  the  constitution  limits 
the  parliamentary  term  to  five 
years  and  the  members  are  elected 
under  that  constitution,  it  is  beyond 
their  powers  to  prolong  the  life 
of  parliament  except  by  using 
autocratic  methods,  nor  does  any 
unanimity  or  legal  action  or  altera- 
tion of  the  constitution  make  them 
representatives  of  the  constituencies 
they  were  originally  elected  for,  and 
whose  electorate  may  have  entirely 
changed  in  sentiment  or  largely  in 
personality.  Even  the  directors  of  a 
bank  or  chartered  company  have 
no  power  to  re-elect  themselves, 
though  they  are  only  representatives 
of  the  shareholders  as  trustees,  en- 
trusted with  property  or  the  manage- 
ment of  property  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  while  members  of  parlia- 
ment are  representatives  of  individu- 
als. This  is  cleaily  shown  by  the 
voting  qualification,  which  for  mem- 
bers is  individual,  the  vote  of  the 
wealthiest  member  of  the  community 
having  an  identical  value  with  that 
of  the  poorest,  or  of  the  largest 
property  owner  with  that  of  the 
voter  who  has  no  property.  For 
directors  the  voting  qualification  is 
shares,  the  holder  of  one  hundred 
shares,  or  equivalent  proxies,  having 
an  equal  electoral  voice  with  one 
hundred  shareholders  possessed  of 
one  share  each. 
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Constitutional  government  is  not 
necessarily  democratic  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  .term.  It  really  means 
government  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  but  is  generally  under- 
stood as  implying  that  a  large 
number  of  the  people  have  some 
considerable  share  in  the  supreme 
power.  The  United  Kingdom  stands 
alone  in  having  no  written  constitu- 
tion, tnough  established  law  and 
precedent  form  an  unwritten  one 
that  all  recognize  as  binding  until 
change  is  brought  about  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  expressed  through 
their  elected  representatives. 

Canada  has  a  written  constitution, 
of  which  the  basis  and  essence  is 
government  by  the  people  through 
their  elected  representatives,  em- 
powered to  represent  them  for  a 
stated  time.  It  seems  needless  to 
state  that  the  office  and  obligation 
of  a  representative  is  to  represent, 
and  that  he  is  in  honor  bound 
to  act  in  accordance  with  his  pre- 
election pledges  and  promises,  unless 
certain  that  popular  opinion  in  his 
constituency  justifies  him  in  deviat- 
ing from  them.  No  representative 
is  justified  in  substituting  his  judg- 
ment for  that  of  those  he  represents, 
or  acting  in  defiance  of  their  wishes. 
Otherwise  he  ceases  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic representative  and  becomes  an 
elected  autocrat.   No  doubt  in  many 
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matters,  especially  those  of  second- 
ary importance,  he  must  use  his 
own  judgment,  as  all  representatives 
frequently  have  to  do,  but  if  he 
finds  nimself  at  variance  with  his 
electors  on  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance,  his  manifest  duty  to 
them  is  to  resign  his  seat,  or  conform 
his  action  to  their  views.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  a  representative 
member  of  parliament,  if  he  is  un- 
principled and  dishonorable  enough 
to  do  so,  once  having  secured  his 
election,  to  defy  his  electors  during 
the  term  for  which  he  was  elected, 
disregard  or  even  oppose  their 
views  and  wishes  and  ignore  his 
pre-election  pledges  and  promises, 
in  short  assume  autocratic  ruling 
instead  of  democratic  representative 
powers.  The  only  remedy  his 
constituents  have  is  in  refusing  to 
re-elect  him  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  representation,  and  if  such 
action  by  a  member  were  common 
instead  of  exceedingly  rare,  the 
electorate  would  be  obliged  to 
shorten  the  life  of  parliament  as  the 
only  means  of  controlling  their 
representatives.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  a  body  of 
men  drew  up  and  advocated  what 
they  called  the  Peopled  Charter. 
They  themselves  were  called  chart- 
ists, and  bitterly  denounced  by 
the  ruling  classes  as  agitators  and 
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revolutionists.  Yet  to-day  all  they 
struggled  and  suffered  for,  with 
one  exception,  has  become  recog- 
nized and  approved  law  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self- 
governing  Dominions,  and  has  spread 
and  is  spreading  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  They  are  almost 
forgotten,  but  their  work  will  endure. 
The  one  point  of  the  charter  which 
has  not  yet  become  law  is  Annual 
Parliaments.  Already  the  tendency 
is  towards  shorter  Parliaments,  and 
if  the  electorate  cannot  otherwise 
control  their  representatives,  Annual 
Parliaments  must  come,  and  legisla- 
tors conform  their  parliamentary 
procedure  to  the  change.  The  pre- 
sent question,  however,  is  how  the 
electorate  can  provide  against  a 
parliament  prolonging  its  life  with- 
out their  consent. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  as  in 
Canada  the  present  parliament  has 
exceeded  its  term  without  appealing 
to  the  electorate  through  a  general 
election.  There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  distribu- 
tion of  seats  has  remained  unchang- 
ed, and  by-elections  have  been 
promptly  held  for  seats  becomings 
vacant.  The  invariable  result  of 
those  by-elections  has  been  to 
show  that  the  government  has; 
the  full  support  of  the  people,  ancl 
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that  they  fully  approve  its  reten- 
tion of  power  and  do  not  desire  a 
general  election  or  change  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  House  itself  the 
Government  has  ma'nta'ned  ts  posi- 
t  on  w~th  unprecedented  major  ties 
and  negligible  opposition.  In  the 
House  and  the  Country  alike  it  has 
full  and  evident  support.  In  Cana- 
da no  by-elections  have  been  held 
for  some  considerable  time,  and 
many  new  constituencies  entitled  to 
representation  in  October,  1916, 
have  had  that  representation  with- 
held from  them.  Consequently  a 
large  proportion  of  the  seats  are 
vacant,  and  in  the  absence  of  by- 
elections  it  is  impossible  to  guage 
the  feeling  of  the  country  on  any 
question. 

It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Canadian  Government  to 
have  prolonged  the  life  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  without  the  consent 
and  concurrence  of  the  Opposition, 
which  would  not  have  been  given 
if  there  had  been  any  intimation 
that  the  Government  might  possibly 
substitute  coercive  conscription  for 
voluntary  recruiting.  In  May  when 
only  six  months  of  the  term  of 
office  remained,  it  suddenly  without 
any  warning  or  previous  intimation 
of  its  possibility,  sprung  conscription 
on  the  people.  This  was  resented 
by  organized  I  abor  throughout  the 
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country,  whose  representatives  claim- 
ed they  had  been  deceived  by  the 
government  declaration  that  con- 
scription was  not  contemplated, 
and  demanded  the  prior  or  concur- 
rant  conscription  of  wealth,  a  de- 
mand the  government  afterwards 
met  by  levying  an  income  tax 
under  which  an  income  of  $4,000 
would  pay  either  $40  or  $80  and 
one  of  $10,000  either  $360  or 
$400,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
regarded  by  working  men  as  a 
conscription  of  wealth  at  all,  but 
simply  as  a  taxation  of  income,  and 
not  a  heavy  one  at  that,  moderate 
indeed  as  compared  with  the  British 
income  tax  of  $500  to  $700  on 
$4,000  income  or  $2,166  to  $2,500 
on  a  $10,000  income,  and  even  that 
is  only  a  tax  on  income,  while  the 
conscription  of  wealth  properly  im- 
plies a  contribution  from  capital. 
There  was  further  opposition  to 
enforced  conscription  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  against  which 
province  the  measure  was  specially 
aimed,  as  not  having  furnished  its 
proportionate  quota  of  men  under 
voluntary  enlistment.  French-Cana- 
dian representatives  attribute  this 
shortage  to  various  causes,  to  the 
feeling  of  soreness  and  injustice 
arising  from  the  Ontario  government 
having  persisted  during  the  war  in 
legislation    calculated    to  deprive 
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French-Canadian  children  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  of  that 
province  of  adequate  instruction  in 
their  own  language,  to  the  absence 
of  proper  recruiting  methods  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  to  early  marri- 
ages and  large  families  of  small 
children  in  that  province,  and  to 
the  difficulty  that  farmers  unable 
to  hire  or  pay  farm  help  experience 
in  leaving  small  farms  and  stock. 
Numerous  meetings  were  held  in 
the  province,  which  were  incorrectly 
called  anti-conscription,  though  they 
really  were  pro-referendum,  for  al- 
though the  evident  feeling  at  these 
meetings  was  against  conscription, 
the  resolutions  passed  at  them  almost 
invariably  showed  a  loyal  readiness 
to  accept  and  submit  to  conscription 
provided  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
majority  of  the  electors  of  all 
Canada,  inclusive  of  the  volunteers 
from  the  Dominion  in  England  and 
at  the  front,  approved  it.  The 
readiest  and  only  satisfactory  man- 
ner of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the 
people  on  this  question,  which  had 
never  previously  been  submitted 
to  the  electorate,  was  evidently  by 
the  referendum,  as  that  neither  in- 
volved the  fate  of  the  government 
nor  mixed  up  other  issues  with  the 
question,  which  a  general  election 
inevitably  would  do.     The  resolu- 
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tions  therefore  asked  for  a  referen- 
dum. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the 
Canadian  constitution  for  a  referen- 
dum, but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
one  being  taken,  nor  anything  to 
prevent  the  government  and  opposi- 
tion covenanting  to  abide  by  its 
result.  If  so  taken  it  would  have 
the  strong  legal  sanction  of  prece- 
dent, one  having  been  so  taken  in 
1896.  It  would  have  had,  in  case 
of  any  attempt  being  made  to  evade 
the  result,  the  s,trong  force  of  public 
opinion  in  its  favor. 

A  referendum  has  never  been 
taken  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
the  opinion  of  so  high  an  authority 
as  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 
deserves  consideration.  Speaking  on 
29th  November,  1911,  he  said:  The 
advantage  of  a  referendum  is  this: 
that  the  issue  is  quite  clear  and 
quite  precise.  A  referendum  has  an 
enormous  advantage.  It  does  not 
involve  a  general  election;  it  does 
not  involve  all  the  present  bitter- 
ness inevitably  involved  in  a  contest 
between  two  competitors  for  a  seat; 
it  does  not  carry  with  it  a  change 
of  government  and  it  does  get  a 
clear  verdict  from  the  people. 

Democracy  is  justified  in  all  its 
developments,  of  which  the  referen- 
dum is  one,  but  in  every  form  in- 
volves government  by  the  people. 
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The  referendum  does  not  conflict  with 
representative  government,  or  with 
constitutional  government  as  re- 
cognized in  Canada,  for  it  does  not 
bind  the  government  of  the  day, 
except  as  it  is  in  honor  bound,  and 
is  merely  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  will  of  the  people  on  a  question 
of  the  first  importance  not  previous- 
ly submitted  to  them.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  direct  democracy 
which  has  become  impossible. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  declared 
in  the  House  that  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  this  parliament  is  legally 
constituted,  and  Mr.  Victor  E. 
Mitchell  has  advanced  that  as  the 
term  of  the  present  parliament  was 
legally  and  constitutionally  extend- 
ed, constitutional  government  still 
exists  in  Canada.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  disprove,  or  even  question,  either 
of  these  statements  to  conclusively 
show  that  the  present  Canadian 
government  is  neither  representative 
nor  democratic.  The  basis  and 
essence  of  the  Canadian  constitution 
as  originally  drawn  was  government 
by  the  people  through  their  repre- 
sentatives elected  for  a  stated 
time.  This  may  have  been  legally 
changed  under  the  terms  of  the 
constitution  for  government  of  the 
people  by  men  whose  mandate  has 
expired,  and  who  consequently  are 
no  more  representative  of  the  people 
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han  any  surviving  members  of 
previous  parliaments,  and  indeed 
represent  no  one  but  themselves. 
The  common  sense  of  the  common 
people  can  see  through  the  legal 
sophistry  and  constitutional  jugglery 
involved.  They  will  not  accept  the 
emasculated  constitution,  altered 
without  their  concurrence  and  with- 
out their  being  in  any  way  consult- 
ed, as  being  individual  with  the  one 
it  replaces.  If  so  accepted  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  parliament 
with  a  coalition  government  pro- 
longing its  life,  without  appeal  to 
the  people,  or  filling  vacant  seats, 
till  senile  debility  supervened,  or 
an  end  came  similar  to  that  of 
the  long  parliament  that  once 
governed  England. 

The  present  house  is  not  repre- 
sentative, and  not  being  so,  is 
clearly  not  democratic.  If  autocratic 
government  is  really  necessary  under 
present  conditions  for  the  safety  of 
the  state,  the  people  are  surely  en- 
titled to  have  some  voice  in  choosing 
the  autocrats,  especially  as  members 
of  the  present  parliament  have  de- 
clared that  they  now  represent  no 
one  but  themselves.  A  very  notable 
instance  of  this  exists  in  Mr.  William 
Power,  M.P.  for  Quebec  West,  whose 
three  sons  and  two  sons-in-law  have 
done  and  are  doing  good  service 
at  the  front,  and  who  has  stated 
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not  only  that  lie  no  longer  repre- 
sents his  electors,  but  that  he 
believes  that  properly  organized 
and  united  efforts  for  voluntary 
service  would  be  much  more  effectu- 
al than  any  attempt  to  enforce  con- 
scription. He  is  more  deeply  inter- 
ested than  any  other  member  of 
the  house  in  prompt  reinforcements 
of  overseas  contingents,  but  is 
evidently  convinced  that  enforced 
conscription  will  only  make  of 
Canada  a  divided  nation,  not  even 
able  to  stand,  much  less  effectually 
assist  in  winning  the  war..  It  is 
painfully  evident  that  the  Military 
Service  Act  is  dividing  the  provinces, 
and  in  the  provinces  themselves 
dividing  class  from  class.  What 
the  end  may  be  none  can  foretell, 
but  history  fails  to  give  one  instance 
of  a  divided  people  succeeding  in 
anything.  It  has  never  been  ex- 
plained why  the  Militia  Act,  on 
the  Statute  Books  since  Confedera- 
tion, or  as  amended  since  1904,  has 
not  long  ago  been  used  to  call  out, 
organize,  equip  and  drill  troops. 
The  call  being  by  ballot  might 
have  been  promptly  and  readily 
altered  to  its  being  by  selective 
conscription,  if  the  government  found 
the  change  necessary  or  desirable. 
It  would  not  have  taken  long  to 
settle  whether  service  outside  Ca- 
nada meant  overseas  service,  and 
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even  if  some  considerable  time  had 
been  so  occupied,  that  time  might 
have  been  utilized  in  calling  out 
and  preparing  the  men. 

During  the  last  century  and  the 
early  part  of  the  present  one,  the 
age  old  argument  of  autocracy  was 
still  current,  claiming  the  right  to 
rule  the  people  for  their  good,  as 
being  wiser  than  they,  and  as  pos- 
sessing special  information  that  it 
would  be  impossible  or  undesirable 
to  impart  to  them.  To  this  the 
reply  of  the  people  was  "If  they  will 
not  rule  us  as  we  wish  they  must 
be  made  to  do  so."  More  recently 
leading  and  representative  states- 
men of  both  parties  have  admitted 
that  the  will  of  the  people  must  pre- 
vail, and  the  autocratic  power  of 
the  House  of  Lords  has  followed  that 
of  the  King. 

If  the  electorate  determines  on 
enforced  conscription  as  needed  to 
save  the  country,  and  the  govern- 
ment concludes  that  voluntary  ser- 
vice with  greater  inducements  and 
better  pay  would  be  more  efficacious, 
the  government  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  resisting  the  will  of  the 
people,  or  parliament  entitled  to 
withhold  from  them  at  the  end 
of  the  term  for  which  it  was  elected 
the  right  of  electing  other  represent- 
atives that  will  enforce  conscription. 
If  this  is  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 


the  converse  is  equally  unquestion- 
ably true. 

The  people  can  certainly  exercise 
an  intelligent  judgement  in  such 
questions  as  whether  conscription 
should  be  enforced  or  not,  and  have 
quite  sufficient  information  to  judge 
whether    it    is    necessary    or  not. 

The  real  practical  question  is 
whether  enforced  conscription  or 
greater  inducements  would  better 
ensure  getting  the  men  it  is  desir- 
able to  send,  and  the  people  know 
far  more  about  that  than  any  gov- 
nment  can  tell  them.  They  may 
think  with  the  Right  Rev.  David 
William,  Lord  Bishop  of  Huron, 
that  it  is  a  grave  injustice  that 
the  men  who  stay  at  home  should  be 
able  to  make  in  many  instances  five 
to  ten  dollars  a  day,  while  the 
soldiers  at  the  front  should  receive 
the  princely  sum  of  little  more  than 
one  dollar  a  day.  When  the  ser- 
vice was  purely  voluntary  this 
question  was  not  so  pressing,  but 
under  enforced  service  it  become  of 
first  importance.  By  what  right 
can  the  government  claim,  not  only 
to  oblige  men  to  fight,  but  to  oblige 
them  to  do  so  at  inadequate  wages, 
judged  by  the  current  market  value 
of  their  labor  services.  No  wonder 
organized  labor  protests,  for  the 
same  principle  is  capable  of  much 
wider  extension,  and  might  be  appli- 
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ed  to  any  service  or  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  state,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  Trades  Unionism 
has  so  long  struggled  for  and  so 
painfully  won. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  even 
when  it  became  evident  that  volun- 
tary recruiting  would  not  supply  the 
necessary  quota  of  fighting  men,  the 
government  made  haste  slowly  and 
handled  the  subject  with  the  great- 
est care  and  consideration  for  public 
opinion  and  general  feeling.  The 
question  of  compulsion  had  first 
been  brought  up  in  the  Lords  in 
January,  1915.  In  July  1915  Lord 
Landsdowne  publicly  asserted  that 
he  did  not  believe  voluntary  service 
would  be  tolerated  much  longer  by 
the  country,  marking  how  great  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  the 
feeling  of  the  people  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  when 
voluntary  serive  was  regarded  as 
the  only  possible  course  and  com- 
pulsory conscription  had  only  to  be 
mentioned  to  be  denounced.  In 
May  1915  a  coalition  government 
was  formed,  and  meantime  Lord 
Derby's  plan  of  volunteering  given 
an  exhaustive  trial.  The  Zeppelin 
raids,  and  feelings  of  the  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  those  who  had 
relatives  at  the  front  or  at  sea, 
strengthened  the  change,  till  as  Mr. 
H.  B.  Neely  asserted  on  28  June  in 
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the  Ottawa  House  compulsory  ser- 
vice in  Great  Britain  was  accepted 
freely  readily  and  happily.  No 
doubt  there  still  existed  an  opposi- 
tion to  it,  which  had  dwindled  till 
it  became  comparatively  negligible. 
Contrast  this  to  the  position  in 
Canada  where  the  government  ob- 
tained from  the  opposition  a  consent 
to  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of 
parliament,  and  consequently  of 
its  term  of  office,  by  giving  the 
impression  that  military  service 
would  remain  voluntary,  the 
Minister  of  Militia  stating  in  April 
that  conscription  had  not  been 
considered  by  the  government,  a 
declaration  which  was  followed  by 
its  being  suddenly  sprung  on  an 
astounded  and  utterly  unprepared 
people  in  May.  Mr.  Victor  E. 
Mitchell  has  -  asserted  that  the 
Compulsory  service  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  because 
the  Government  could  no  longer 
raise  by  the  voluntary  system  the 
number  of  men  which  the  necessities 
of  the  war  demanded.  This,  like 
most  of  his  statements,  may  be 
quite  correct,  but  the  government 
had  long  seen  that  such  a  position 
would  inevitably  come,  and  had 
carefully  prepared  the  people  for  it 
with  the  result  that,  although  some 
negligible  opposition  remained  till 
the  last,   the  feeling  of  the  great 
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body  of  the  electorate  demanded 
conscription  and  it  was  accepted  as 
Mr.  Neely  stated. 

In  the  Unite  1  States,  when  the 
fate  of  the  Union  hung  in  the 
balance,  that  great  stateman  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  made  no  attempt  to 
defer  the  elections,  but  trusted 
the  people  when  the  constitutional 
time  for  holding  them  came,  and 
left  the  fate  of  himself  as  President, 
of  his  party  as  holding  a  majority 
in  Congress,  and  of  the  Union  itself 
to  the  people,  with  the  happiest 
results.  It  has  been  stated  that  on 
some  occasions  the  law  officers 
pronounced  his  proposed  procedure 
unconstitutional.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  allow  technical  questions 
to  influence  his  action,  and  he  told 
them  he  stood  by  the  constitution 
as  he  read  it,  and  it  was  for 
Congress  to  confirm  his  action.  In 
all  he  did  he  had  the  support  of  that 
Congress,  which  was  undoubtedly 
and  unquestionably  representative  of 
the  people,  and  when  on  the 
unaltered  constitutional  date  he 
and  the  congress  appealed  to  the 
people,  all  that  he  and  it  had  done 
was  approved  and  confirmed.  Tech- 
nical constitutional  questions  and 
differences  of  opinion  on  constitu- 
tional questions  and  differences 
of  opinion  on  constitutional  pro- 
cedure    are     one     thing,  altering 
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the  constitution  in  its  very  basis 
and  essence  without  consulting 
4he  people,  and  retaining  power, 
position  and  emoluments  in  defiance 
of  the  common  sense  reading  of  the 
unaltered  constitution  quite  another. 

Canada  must  never  forget  that 
she  is  not  a  possession  of  England, 
but  a  free  self  governing  confedera- 
tion of  provinces,  an  integral  portion 
of  the  first  home  rule  empire  the 
world  has  ever  seen;  an  empire  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  is  the 
centre  and  the  King  of  England 
the  head  governing  by  the  advice 
of  his  ministers  as  representing 
specially  the  British  people,  but 
also  in  some  sense  the  peoples  of 
the  Dominions  and  Dependencies. 
Her  people  must  guard  those  de- 
mocratic principles  and  privileges 
which  autocracy  is  always  ready  to 
infringe  upon.  To  avoid  the 
possibility  of  trouble  elections  were 
not  held  on  the  appointed  date,  and 
see,  how  great  a  trouble  has  re- 
sulted. May  it  be  a  lasting  lesson 
to  all,  that  we  may  never  again 
deviate  from  true  democratic  princi- 
ples, least  a  worse  thing  come  upon 
us. 
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